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10th. A second likewise centripetal tendency is found in the posterior half 
of the lateral column, and consequently a deposition of granular cells within 
this track above a point at which an affection of the spinal cord may have 
occurred. In this posterior half there is both a centripetal and centrifugal con¬ 
duction. The fasciculi united in the posterior half of the lateral column sepa¬ 
rate in the medulla oblongata, the centrifugal coming from the pyramids, 
whilst the centripetal in the medulla directing itself always more backwards 
mounts to the corpora restiformia. 

11th. With the exception of the centripetal tracks mentioned in number 9 and 
10, neither the gray matter nor any other fasciculi of the spinal cord were found 
secondarily diseased. 

12th. Whether through these two tracks the sense of muscular tonicity or 
ordinary sensation is manifested remains at the present unascertained. 

13th. The remaining fasciculi of the spinal cord are to be considered as sepa¬ 
rated in their anatomical and physiological character from those that have been 
treated of above. In the first place, the separation in the cervical portion of the 
spinal marrow exhibited between the external and internal sections of the ante¬ 
rior column by the sulcus intermed. anterior, is established as a complete divi¬ 
sion of those parts extending to the lowest extremity of the spinal cord. The 
same is probable with regard to the separation of the posterior column into two 
lateral sections by the sulcus intermed. posterior, although this is only demon¬ 
strated so far as the fourth thoracic pair of nerves. A similar division is found 
between the anterior and posterior sections of the lateral column, not exhibited, 
however, by any externul mark of separation. Each half, therefore, of the spinal 
cord includes six fasciculi. Secondly, it is evident that these fasciculi do not 
conduct a centripetal current originating in cither the lower extremities or the 
lower section of the trunk; perhaps they may serve for such currents from the 
upper extremities, or the superior portions of the trunk, but this is not proba¬ 
ble. And it is yet undecided whether these tracks are used by centrifugal 
stimulation having its origin in special portions of the greater or lesser brain. 

14th. The gray matter is not subject to the formation within it of these abnor¬ 
mal cells; from which, however, no conclusion can bo absolutely drawn with 
regard to its powers of conduction. C. W. 


Art. XXV .—Elements of Chemistry; including the Applications of the Science in 
the Arts. — By Thomas Graham, F. It. S., Professor of Chemistry in University 
College, London ; Vice-President of the Chemical Society, &c. &c. Second 
American from an entirely revised and greatly enlarged English edition, with 

- p - y mgr oi ls wood engravings*_Edited, with notes, by Robert Bridges, M. D., 

Prufessor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, &c. Phila¬ 
delphia, Blanchard & Lea, 1852: Svo. 

Tue sciences are now engaging tho attention of mankind to such an ex¬ 
tent as to draw to their investigation the ablest minds, and from this has re¬ 
sulted their rapid advancement, the discovery of new facts, the correction 
of old views, and the formation of more just conceptions of their pheno¬ 
mena. In the scienco of chemistry this is particularly tho case, and this 
involves the necessity, in every successive edition of any work on this sub¬ 
ject, of a strict revision and adaptation to the advances made, and tho 
incorporation of recent discoveries, when in conformity with tho objects of 
tho publication. The present edition of Graham’s Chemistry evinces that 
the author has been fully impressed with the above views, as will be evident 
to any who will compare it with the first. Although only comprising one-half of 
the work, the matter added has enlarged its extent about sixty pages, including 
numerous additional illustrations by cuts. The alterations in the original text 
consist of occasional corrections, numerical and others, interpolation of addi¬ 
tional observations, varying in extent from short sentences to whole pages, and 
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in re-writing parts or the whole of some subjects, so as to convey an accurate 
knowledge of tho present information on these points. In some instances the 
arrangement has undergone alteration, and with advantage in approximatin'’ 
kindred subjects which were before too distant. These differences from the 
first edition are too numerous for any detail, very frequently being apparent in 
each of several successive pages, and very seldom exhibiting any long interval. 
The merits of this work are so well known that comment is unnecessary, and 
the present edition is calculated to sustain, and indeed elevate, the reputation 
the author has already acquired. 

In the typographical execution there is an evident improvement over the 
first American edition, and there will also be noticed a modification in the 
arrangement, in the almost total absence of foot notes, the additions of the edi¬ 
tor being inclosed in brackets, and with the bibliographical references incor¬ 
porated in the original text of the work. In regard to these lntter, it will le 
noticed that their number, which in the first edition was very great, 1ms been 
still further increased, not in the newly-added matter only, but also in the 
older parts—a very valuable aid for those who desire to investigate any sub¬ 
ject in all its details. 


Art. XX"\ I .—Review of Materia Medica, for (he Use of Students . By Jonx B. 
Biddle, M. D. etc. etc. 'With illustrations. Philadelphia, Lindsay &, Blak- 
iston, 1852: 12mo. pp. 322. 

This work belongs to a class of productions which, when kept within their 

n cr sphere, arc unquestionably calculated to facilitate tho labours of the 
ent in the particular branches of knowledge of which they treat, but which, 
when adopted as substitutes for more extended and elaborate treatises, are pro¬ 
ductive of no little mischief. As condensed reviews of the elements of the 
science to which they refer—embracing a brief summary of its leading facte 
and principles—they may servo as useful guides to a course of lectures, while 
at the 6nme time they will aid the student in his mental review of the know¬ 
ledge to the acquisition of which his time and attention have been devoted; cor¬ 
recting misapprehensions, indicating to him what may have escaped his notice, 
and recalling such points as had been but slightly impressed upon his mind, 
and, in consequence, liable to be quickly forgotten. When, however, as is too 
often the case, they arc made the sole guides to science—when the student 
believes that, by committing the brief summary they present of leading facts and 
principles to memory, he has acquired an adequate acquaintance with any 
given branch of science—their tendency is then in the highest degree mischiev¬ 
ous. They discourage close and prolonged application—that full and thorough 
acquisition of knowledge which can alone render it permanent and profitable; 
and, by substituting in the student a mere act of memory for tho exercise of 
the reasoning, the judging, and the comparing faculties of the mind, works of 
the character referred to are liable to impede even the subsequent progress of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to make them their sole guides, render¬ 
ing to such the most favourable opportunities subsequently presented for im¬ 
provement in any department of science, barren and profitless. 

Keeping in mind then that the work before us is to be viewed as a mere ele¬ 
mentary treatise on the Materia Medica, as an outline only of the leading facte 
and principles usually comprised in this branch of medicine, ns set forth by the 
standard authorities; as a review of, rather than as an exposition of tho science 
of which it treats, we can freely recommend it to the attention of the American 
student. 

It is, in fact, a judiciously executed manual of materia medica, indicating a 
perfect familiarity with the subject on the part of its author, and an admirable 
facility in condensation: all that is actually important in relation to the several 
received pharmacological remedies being concisely indicated, but at the same 
time with the utmost clearness and precision. 

D. F. C. 
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